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THE PRESENT RESIDENCE OF CHARLES, EX-KING OF FRANCE, 


WE are old enough to remember, cir- 
cumstantially, the removal of the Bour- 
bun family fom their retreat at Hart- 
well. All the great and glorious doings 
at Berkhampstead on that occasion are 
as fresh in our recollection aa the inci- 
dents of yesterday : how, with about four 
score and ten companions, we were then 
let loose from ae cm vod to congratu- 
late the exiled king on his restoration. 
In the sunshine of our enjoyment we 
thought it a mere holiday treat ;—the 
better and holier influence was to teach 
us to respect misfortune, and encourage 
those kindly feelings which spring from 
the “sweet uses of adversity.’ 
Feelings akin to these invest the above 
Engraving with peculiar interest at the 
present moment. ‘The asylum of fallen 
royalty has some attraction, however 
lowly the ‘divinity’? which “ doth hedge 
a king,” may be rated. The Castle itself 
is, moreover, a place of note, and is what 
topographers call “a ‘noble pile.”’ It 
occupies an eminence in the south-east 
corner of an extensive park, and com- 
mands a fine view of the sea from an 
Vou. xvi. 


opening between the hills, as well ag 
extensive inland prospects. The coast, 
too, is of great natural beauty; for 
every tourist must remember the Cove, 
or beautiful basin of Lullworth, and 
the arched rock in its vicinity. 

The present Castle of Lullworth is 
not of any great antiquity ; .but is sup- 
posed to be on or near the site of a cas- 
tle mentioned as far back as the year 
1146. The materials for building it were 
brought principally from the ruins of 
Bindon Abbey, not very distant. The 
foundation was laid in the year 1588 ; 
and the structure, except its internal 
decorations, finished in 1609: the latter 
were not completed till after the year 
1641, when the ancestor of the present 
owner, Jameg Weld, Exq., purchased 
the estate.* Perhaps we cannot do 
better than quote the general descrip- 
tion of the Castle from Hutchins’s His- 
tory of Dorset :t 

“« Lullworth Castle is an exact cube of 
eighty feet, with a round tower at each 


* Beauties of England aud Wales, vol. iv. 
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corner, thirty feet in diameter, and 
rising sixteen feet above the walls, 
which, as well as the towers, are em- 
battled. The walls are six feet thick ; 
the offices are underground, arched with 
stone. The house has three stories, but 
the towers four: in each front are three 
rows of four windows; in the towers 
are four rows, of three each, exclusive 
of the offices. The hall and dining- 
room are large; and the rooms are 
in general eighteen feet high. In the 
apartments are some family portraits, 
executed by the celebrated Sir Peter 
Lely. The principal front is on the 
east, and faced with Chilmark stone; 
before it was a large court, now laid into 
a lawn leading to the landing- place, 
which is guarded by a balustrade of 
stone (which, in the late Edward Weld’s 
time, only extended along the east front), 
called the Cloisters, because paved with 
the stones from the cloisters of Bindon 
Abbey. Over the doors are statues of 
two ancient Romans, in their gowns. 
On each side of the door, which is sup- 
ported by four pillars of the Ionic order, 
is a large niche, and over them two 
shields, on which are the arms of Weld 
properly blazoned. In the niches are 
the statues of Music and Painting.’’ 

In the year 1789, during the residence 
of George III. and Queen Charlotte at 
Weymouth, Mr. Weld was honoured 


_ with several royal visits, the particulars 


of which are perpetuated in two inscrip- 
tions over the entrance to the castle. 

The manor of East Lullworth, in 
which this edifice stands, came into the 
possession of the Welds, with the castle, 
in 1641. They are one of the first 
Roman Catholic families in England ; 
and the present representative has re- 
cently been raised to the rank of Cardi- 
nal. About the commencement of the 
— century, they erected an elegant 

ittle chapel, at a short distance from 
the Castle, for the convenience of the 
family and dependants. Its interior, from 
the following description,* must resem- 
ble a museum of curiosities :— 

‘¢ This structure is of a circular form, 
increased by four sections of a circle, so 
as to form a cross, and finished with a 
dome and lantern. It contains a well- 
toned organ, a copy of Raphael’s Trans- 
figuration, and two other scriptural 
pieces lately brought from Italy. The 
altur-piece is decorated with very costly 


‘ornaments, disposed with much taste and 


effect; it is chiefly. composed of the 
richest and most curious marbles. The 
front and outside panels of the two 
supporters of the altar-table are of 
* Beauties of England and Wales, yol. iv. 
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beautiful oriental rose alabaster, having 
mouldings of géallo de Sienna ; within 
the former ure two angels of bronze, in 
postures of adoration ; between them is 
a vase, composed of one piece of amber- 
coloured transparent alabaster ; the plat- 
form on which the latter is placed, is of 
porphyry, with a base of brilliant breseca 
corallina : the back part and two sides of 
the space wherein the vase and angels 
stand, are ofa brescia antiqua, so variegat- 
ed as to throw a kind of splendour about 
the urn; the panels of the altar-steps 
are of plasma di smeraldo, set in giallo 
antico; the small step that projects im- 
mediately on the altar-table, is of choice 
pecorella minuta alabaster ; the door of 
the tabernacle, and its frame, are com- 
posed of lapis lazuli, amethyst, verde di 
Corsica, bianco e nero antico, verde 
d’ Egitto, and other choice stones. The 
pedestal of the crucifix is composed of 
plasma di smeraldo and verde antico ; 
the entire sides of the cross are incrust- 
ed with (apis lazuli: the Saviour is 
carved ix ivory, and the Magdalen is of 
gilt bronze. 

“In a magnificent folio Psalter, made 
by order of Geotfery, Lord Louterell, 
last baron of that family, who died in the 
twenty-fifth of Edward I., now in the 
— of Mr. Weld, is a most 

eautiful and curious illumination, an 
accurate engraving of which is given by 
Mr. Carter in his ‘Specimens of An- 
cient Sculptures and Paintings.’ It re- 
presents a knight arming for a tourna- 
ment, or some martial exercise, the par- 
ticulars of whose dress are highly curi- 
ous, and most minutely delineated: two 
ladies, apparently hix wives, assist him. 
As he sits on his steed, a lady, habited 
in curled hair, with a fillet, a veil thrown 
back, and a wimple, her surcoat charged 
with his arms, lifts up to him, with her 
right hand, a close pointed helmet ; and 
in her left hand she holds a pennon of 
his arms round the point of a spear. 
Behind her is another lady, in the same 
dress, holding in her right hand a pen- 
dant shield of his arms, which are like- 
wise on her surcoat; and on her left 
arm is hanging, as it may be presumed, 
the embroidered collar, an usual prize 
or favour given by some lady to her fa- 
vourite knight, as a charge to him to. 
meditate some feat of chivalry, which 
collar was generally fastened above the 
knee, by some of the lady’s female at- 
tendants. The ladies’ dresses are alike, 
the hair combed back on the head, and 
curled at the ears ; a fillet of gold beads 
encircles the head: a red band edges 
the veil, as a- stiff kind of ornament 
does the ears. Their boddice, or un- 
































der dress, is red, with the surcoat of 
their arms over it.’’ 

The Welds have not, we believe, for 
some time past, resided at the Castle, 
which, till lately, was tenanted by Mr., 
now Sir Robert Peel, Bart. This cir- 
cumstance gave rise to the erroneous 
notion that he ex-King of France was 
_— with the asylum of Lullworth 

y our present administration. The 
ex-King’s temporary abode here is 
more directly explained by the local ad- 
vantages of the Castle, and the devotion 
of its sympathizing proprietor. Neither 
is this a solitary instance of Mr. Weld’s 
philanthropy, since he long accom- 
modated some emigrant monks of the 
order of La Trappe, in the vicinity of 
the site of Bindon Abbey—also his pro- 
perty. This order, founded on the dis- 
cipline of the Cistercians, had its origin 
in France. 

Perhaps Dorset is one of the most 
interesting counties of England. Its 
antiquarian treasures are unnumbered. 
Poole was a place of consequence seve- 
ral centuries ago; and Wareham, thougk 
a grass- grown street, has still three 
churches: both these places are parlia- 
mentary boroughs. Purbeck has long 
been famed for its stone quarries; and 
the Isle of Portland has contributed 
many embellished piles to our metro- 
polis: witness Whitehall and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Weymouth is of other cele- 
brity. Abbotsbury has dwindled to a 
fishing town, and its magnificent abbey 
is almost lost. Lyme Regis was a strong- 
hold in the civil wars of Charles I. ; and 
here the ill-starred Duke of Monmouth 
landed, in 1685. Dorchester, the county 
town, is of great antiquity ; and Wim- 
borne contains in its Saxon and Gothic 
church, the tombs of Ethelred, brother 
to the Great Alfred, and of the parents 
of the mother of Henry VII. Shaftes- 
bury had once a Benedictine nunnery, 
and the richest and most splendid in the 
kingdom ; and Sherborne was a bishop’s 
see in the time of the Saxon King Ina: 
part of its castle was built by Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Milton Abbey, (by name,) 
and Wolveton, the seat of the Trench- 
ards, in the time of Henry VII.; the 
Saxon castle of Corfe, and remains of a 
Roman amphitheatre, barrow, camp, 
«&ec. likewise attest what we have said 
to stimulate the reader’s curiosity. 

We remember passing a day plea- 
santly enough in tracing one of the last- 
mentioned relics of olden time, midway 
between Blandford and Dorchester, 
which the people to this day call Castle 
Rings. Our stay would not allow us 
much research ; but we finished our ex- 
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cursion by starting from Milborne, on 
foot, across the fine expanse of Dorset, 
the bold ridges of part of Hampshire, 
and thus to Southampton, where the 
artificial luxury of a stage-coach put an 
end to all our enjoyment of romantic 
nature. 


THE SLAVERY OF ANIMALS. 
(For the Mirror.) 


THERE is something confined and selfish 
in the sentiment of liberty displayed by 
man—he is — of the tenderest 
sympathy with the sufferings of his fel- 
low creatures in servitude, but. his pity 
rarely extends to the interminable op- 
pression of animals. It would seem 
that his compassion is excited by the 
description of grief, rather than by its 
observation; and that the dumb ani- 
mals of the creation are deprived of his 
commiseration, for the want of that 
eloquence which could portray their 
situation in its proper colours. Who 
that ever took a glance with Sterne 
through “the grated door’? of his cap- 
tive dungeon, did not feel all the ami- 
able and generous feelings of his nature, 
touched to the extreme? The simpli- 
city. of his Calendar of Captivity, a heap 
of sticks notched with the long days of 
imprisonment, presents one of the most 
beautiful and affecting descriptions in 
our language. The painful emotions 
the picture excites in our bosoms, seems 
to arise from the idea that tyranny 
might place ourselves in the same situa- 
tion. It is by substituting ourselves 
ideally in his stead, by lying down in 
fancy upon his mat, and following the 
train of his grief and privation in our 
thoughts, that we are enabled to enter 
into his soul, and identify ourselves for 
the moment with his sufferings. But 
on the other side we can witness the 
captivity of an animal which nature had 
formed to roam the forest wild, and 


‘feel no other sentiment than wonder 


while surveying his unfamiliar form. 
We seldom feel compassion for the Ben- 
gal tiger, which we see at our menage- 
ries, for ever pacing up and down the 
limits of his cage, with all the impa- 
tience of restraint; no length of time 
reconciles him to captivity, his sense of 
confinement like his ferocious nature is 
untameable. 

Our compassion in sympathizing with 
the captivity of animals is awakened in 
proportion as we observe in them a 
consciousness of their situation. We 


are powerfully affected at the repetition 
of “I can’t get out, I can’t get out,”’ 
by Sterne’s stating—we know that it 


s 
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could not understand the meaning of 
the sounds, yet there is such truth in 
their coincidence with the situation that 
we cannot suppress our sympathy. The 
notes of the Mhackbird and thrush are 
agreeable to us, and we condemn them to 
waste their little lives in captivity that we 
may have them near to us. We do not 
think it is cruelty to confine them, for 
their songs give us un idea of their con- 
tentment. 

A practice has lately become very 
general in London, namely, that of put- 
ting dogs to the purposes of beasts of 
burthen—they are seen every day in our 
streets, harnessed to loads dispropor- 
tioned to their strength. Many shop- 
keepers send home the goods purchased 
from them, in carriages drawn by these 
animals. I have seen them panting under 
the yoke of ponderous loads during the 
hottest days of this summer, and at a 
time too when the newspapers were 
filled with cases of hydrophobia. The 
perversion of the purposes for which 
dogs were intended by nature, to labours 
for which they are physically unequal, 
imust arise from mercenary and unteel- 
ing motives. Their owners are not sa- 
tisfied that they should be the in- 
corruptible guards of their property at 
night, but that they must be loaded and 
driven about during the day. The ge- 
neral manner in which they are used is 
to have them fastened to the axle of a 
cart, which has two shatts at the back ; 
a man preserves the equilibrium by 
holding up the shafts, but all the draught 
falls on his canine coadjutor. In coun- 
tries where this paltry economy is not 
resorted to, the very idea of a man sub- 
mitting to receive assistance from the 
strength of a little dog would be treated 
with ridicule and contempt ; but it has 
become so familiar here that the prac- 
tice is never considered in this light. 
I saw adog a few days since harnes- 
sed to a small cart which was filled with 
parcels; the entire burthen was not too 
much for the lazy driver, who bore 
nothing but a whip for the enduring 
animal ; the dog was of the stout mas- 
tiff breed, and had that good-humoured 
expression of countenance which is so 
often observable in his species ; and he 
tugged his Joad along at a slow pace, oc- 
casionally turning his head round as far 
as the harness would permit him, to cast 
a look behind. I turned to see what 
was the object of his attention, and dis- 
covered that his longing looks were di- 
rected to the gambols of three other 
dogs, who were rioting in all the play- 
fulness of a mock encounter. Simple 
as the incident was, it would have drawn 
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forth the compassion of a savage for the 
tantalizing situation of this poor dog; 
his heart was with his fellows there at 
play, but his limbs were doomed to 
eternal confinement and servitude by 
his mercenary owner. ‘ 

It may be asserted in defence of this 
cruelty, that dogs are used for similar 
purposes in other countries. It is true, 
indeed, that the example of the Esqui- 
maux Indians keeps us in countenance, 
and others equally civilized might be 
named who share all the credit with us ; 
but in this particular they derive a suf- 
ficient apology from the want of horses 
and oxen, and the supply of animal food 
they can procure for their dogs. 

I dare say that the owners of these 
unlucky dogs would not refuse to ap- 
pend their names to a petition for the 
abolition of Negro Slavery; but their 
compassion for the victims of servitude 
is not of that generous kind that would 
extend to the deliverance of these poor 
animals from labours disproportioned to 
their physical capability. But the enemy 
of slavery should protect every animal 
subject to the pain of its infliction. We 
are agreed that providence intended 
dogs to contribute to the comforts of 
man, and even formed them of a com- 
panionable and faithful nature ; but it 
was never designed that they should en- 
dure an existence of torture, to perform 
offices at variance with their nature, 
and disproportioned to their exertions. 


*,* We find the following note 
in our drawer, which may not unap- 
propriately be appended to our Corres- 
pondent’s kindly paper. 

Of the contrast the reader may say, 

Look here, on this picture, and on this. 

The other day, looking out of our 
window, (it matters not where,) we 
witnessed the following little scene :— 
A handsome carriage rolled by close to 
the curb-stone at the corner of the 
street, where stood a wretched woman 
with an infant at her breast, and two 
barefooted boys by her side; the whole 
group was the very extreme of squalid 
poverty. The carriage passed on, 
turned, and stopped at the opposite 
house. The poor woman curtsied hum- 
bly and imploringly to three elegantly- 
dressed Jadies within the vehicle—but 
in vain ; the miserable creature renewed 
her silent entreaties—but the carriage 
again rolled off, not, however, without 
discovering from one of its windows a 
lap-dog, which the inmates of the car- 
riage were fondly petting, whilst they 
turned a blind eye to the suffering and 
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starvation of the woful group on the 
pavement. Is not this the “ counter- 
feit presentment of humanity ?’? 


STEPNEY MARSH, OR THE ISLE 
OF DOG 


(For the Mirror.) 


Tue Isle of Dogs is a small tract of low 
land in the county of Middlesex, oppo- 
site to Greenwich, where Togodumnus, 
brother of Caractacus, is said to have 
been killed, in a battle with the Romans, 
A.D. 46. 

Tradition derives its name from being 
the dept of the spaniels and greyhounds 
of Edward III; and this spot was chosen 
because it lay contiguous to his sports of 
woodcock -shooting, and coursing the 
red deer, in Waltham and the other royal 
forests in Essex; for the more conve- 
nient enjoyment of which, he generally 
resided in the sporting season at Green- 
wich. 

“In some ancient writings,” says 
Brewer, “ possessed by the corporation 
of the city of London, this marsh is 
termed the Isle of Ducks, a mode of de- 
nomination that has not been noticed by 
any topographer, but which may readily 
be supposed to allude to the number of 
wild fowl which formerly frequented the 
spot.”’ 

“In the Isle of Dogs,”’ says Lysons, 
«¢ stood an ancient chapel, called the 
Chapel of St. Mary, in Stepney Marsh. 
It is mentioned by that name in a will of 
the 15th century. The object of its 
foundation does not appear. It is not 
likely that the Marsh should ever have 
had many inhabitants. Perhaps it was 
an hermitage, founded by some devout 
person, for the purpose of saying masses 
for the souls of mariners.’’ 

Stowe tells us in his time, ‘‘ that oxen 
fed in this marsh had then been known 
to sell for 34/. a piece.” 

It is reckoned one of the richest spots 
of ground in England: for it not only 
raises the largest cattle, but the grass it 
bears is esteemed a great restorative of 
all distempered cattle. P.T.W. 


The Maturalist. 


THE NIGHTJAR, CUCKOO, &c. 
Tue last Magazine of Natural History 
contains an interesting paper, by J. 
Rennie, Esq., on the supposed parasite 
habit of the Nightjar “depositing an 
egg, like the Cuckoo, in the nest of the 
hedge-sparrow.’’ ‘ The parasite habit 
in question,”? observes Mr. Rennie, 
“has been ascertained to belong ex- 





clusively to a singular American bird, 
the cow-bunting, and to the genuine 
cuckoos,—-the observations of the ac- 
curate Vaillant, on several species of 
Southern Africa, proving that it is not 
confined to our common cuckoo. Vail- 
lant further ascertained that the cuckoo 
does not sit on the nest in which she 
lays her egg, but lays it on the ground, 
and carries it to the nest made cheice 
of in her bill; as our own cuckoo must 
do, beyond a doubt, when it deposits its 
egg in the nest of the wren, the chiff- 
chaff, or the red-start, as the narrow 
entrance of these nests precludes any 
other mode of introducing it.’ 





EXTENSIVE COAL FIELDS. 


Ir is confidently believed in the United 
States, that beds of coal, of various qua- 
lities, extend from the central parts of 
Pennsylvania westward for four hundred 
miles, and to a great distance north and 
south. At present, the flourishing ma- 
nufactures of glass, iron, &c., at Pitts- 
burgh, are supplied from the mines in 
the neighbourhood, which appear ex- 
haustless. To this great repository of 
coal the United States must look for- 
ward for their future prosperity and 
comfort, as a manufacturing nation: 
for the immense forests that once co- 
vered the eastern states have almost 
disappeared. The nearest considerable 
extent of woodland to Philadelphia is 
one hundred and twenty miles distant 
from that capital. 


HERON SWALLOWING A RAT. 


A corRESPONDENT of the Magazine of 
Natural History, in a list of birds shot 
and collected last winter, near Dartford, 
mentions the following extraordinary 
fact :—<‘ Ardea Major, Heron. A fine 
full-plumaged male. I particularly enu- 
merate this bird (which was run down by 
a boy, and captured in Bexley marshes), 
from discovering in his stomach a very 
large-sized mature male water-rat. It 
had been lately swallowed, occupying, 
even to distension (with portions of par- 
tially digested fish), the ventriculus of 
the heron. The only apparent injury 
to the animal was, a puncture made by 
the beak of the bird in the frontal part 
of the skull, by which life was de- 
stroyed.”’ 





NATIVE GOLD. 
Tue late Mr. Ireton, of Ireton Hall, in 
Cumberland, in carving a pullet, which 
had been reared on his farm, discovered 
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a pallet of native gold in contact with the 
breast-bone : it was nearly half an inch 
square ; and the probability is, that the 
fowl had picked it up from the bed of a 
rivulet which flowed through part of his 
estate.—Mr. J. Murray. 


LONGEVITY IN WALES. 


CaTHerine Huaues, of Corwen, 85; 
William Prichard, Anglesey, 92; Sir 
W. C. De Crespigny, Blaenpadernyn, 
97; Rev. E. Herbert, Caernarvonshire, 
83; William Rowland, Caernarvonshire, 
88 ; Robert Owen, Caernarvonshire, 91 ; 
John Jones, Brecknock, 92; Dorothy 
Jones, Denbigh, 104; Hugh Rowlands, 
Esq. Caernarvon, 80; Jane Hughes, 
Beaumaris, 87 ; Arabella Jones, Angle- 
sea, 82; Mary Jones, Glamorganshire, 
97. These are all copied from the pro- 
vincial Welsh papers as they severally 
appeared. In looking over the list of 
deaths in the principality which occurred 
within the present quarter, and are no- 
ticed in the Cambrian quarterly, out of 
40, there were 3 above 20, 6 above 30, 
2 above 40, 7 above 50, 3 above 60, 8 
above. 70, 6 above 80, 4 above 90, and 1 
above 100; giving to each of the 40 an 
average of 64.—Mag. Nat. Hist. 





CROCODILES SWALLOWING STONES 


Mr. Avupuson, of Louisiana, says— 
“In those alligators that I have killed, 
and, I asssure you, I have killed a great 
many, if opened, to see the contents of 
the stomach, or take fresh fish out of 
them, I regularly have found round 
masses of a hard substance, resembling 
petrified wood. These masses appear 
to be useful to the animal in the process 
of digestion, like those found in the 
craws of some species of birds. I have 
broken them with a hammer, and found 
them brittle, and as hard as stones, 
which they resemble outwardly also very 
much.’’ Speaking of the extreme gen- 
tleness of alligators during the summer 
and autumn months, Mr. A. observes— 
*‘ At this period of the year, to sit and 
ride on one would not be more difficult 
than for a child to mount his wooden 
rocking-horse.’’ This statement fully 
corroborates the curious account given 
by Waterton, in his Wanderings in 
South America. 


SKATE SPAWN. 
Tue “ Fairy Purses’ found in abun- 
dance along the sea-shore, are the ovaria 
of the skate; but it is very rare to find 
an imperforated specimen: they are 
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generally rent, and the young animal 
has made its escape. Mr. J, Murray 
has two beautiful specimens from the 
Indian Seas: both contain the perfect 
“ animal’ within, and distinctly percep- 
tible through the envelope. He selected 
them from a great many: all the rest 
were empty cases: the threads proceed- 
ing from the angles form beautiful curled 
tassels.—Mag. Nat. Hist. 





LEATHER-COAT JACK. 

Tue grub of Elophilus tenux (a drone- 
looking fly) affords a surprising instance 
of the power of counteraction: an in- 
habitant of muddy pools, it has occz- 
sionally been taken up with the water 
used in paper-making ; and, strange to 
say, according to Linné, has resisted 
without injury the immense pressure 
given to the surrounding pulp ;—like 
Leather-coat Jack, who, from similar 
form of muscle, could sufier carriages 
to drive over him without receiving any 
injury.— Kirby and Spence. 





GOLD ON THE TEETH OF SHEEP. 
THERE is an opinion among the pea- 
santry of Scotland, that gold may be dis- 
covered by examining the teeth of sheep 
feeding on pastures where it is subja- 
cent, A correspondent of the Mag. 
Nat. Hist. says—“I think in one of 
the Roman Poets there is a passage to 
the same effect. I have part of the jaw 
of a sheep, in which the teeth are co- 
vered with iron pyriles, looking like 
silver. This explains the origin of the 
above opinions ; the coating of silver, or 
gold-like pyrites, being probably de- 
rived from the water or soil of the pas- 
tures where the sheep have fed.”’ 





Fanners & Customs of all Nations. 


CUSTOM OF KISSING HANDS. 


As there has lately been much kissing 
of hands at court, the following may not 
be.uninteresting :— 4 

This is not only a very ancient and 
nearly universal custom, but it has alike 
been participated by religion and so- 
ciety. From the remotest times, men 
saluted the sun, moon, and stars, by 
kissing the hand. Job assures us, that 
he was never given to this superstition 
(chap. xxxi. ver. 26). The same honour 
was rendered to Baal (1 Kings xix. 18.) 
Other instances might be adduced as far 
as connected with religion. 

In Greece, all foreign superstitions 
were received. Lucian, after having 























mentioned various sorts of sacrifices 
which the rich offered the gods, adds, 
that the poor adored them by the sim- 
ple compliment of kissing their hands. 
That author gives an anecdote of De- 
mosthenes, which shows this custom. 
When a prisoner to the soldiers of Anti- 

ater, he asked to enter a temple : when 

e entered, he touched his mouth with 
his hands. When Apuleius mentions 
Psyche, he says, she was so beautiful 
that they adored her as Venus, in kissing 
the right hand. 

This ceremonial action rendered re- 
spectable the earliest institutions of 
Christianity. It was a custom with the 
primeval bishops to give their hands to 
be kissed by the ministers who served at 
the altar. 

This custom, however, as a religious 
rite, declined with Paganism. In so- 
ciety an ingenious academician consi- 
ders the custom of Aissing hands as es- 
sential to its welfare. It is a mute 
form, which expresses reconciliation, 
which entreats favours, or which thanks 
for those received; it is an universal 
language, intelligible without an inter- 
preter,which doubtless preceded writing, 
and perhaps speech itself. 

Solomon says of the flatterers and 
suppliants of his time, that they ceased 
not to kiss the hands of their patrons 
till they had obtained the favours which 
they had solicited. 

In Homer we see Priam kissing the 
hands and embracing the knees of 
Achilles, while he supplicates for the 
body of Hector. 

This custom prevailed in ancient 
Rome ; but it varied. In the first ages 
of the Republic it seems to have been 
only practised by inferiors to their su- 
periors; equals gave their hands and 
embraced. In the progress of time, 
even the soldiers refused to show this 
mark of respect to their generals ; and 
their kissing the hand of Cato, when he 
was obliged to quit them, was regarded 
as an extraordinary circumstance at a 
period of such refinement. 4 

The great respect paid to the tribunes, 
consuls, and dictators, obliged individuals 
to live with them in a more distant and 
respectful manner ; and, instead of em- 
bracing them as they did formerly, they 
considered themselves fortunate if al- 
lowed to kiss their hands. 

Under the emperors, kissing hands 
became an essential duty, even for the 
great themselves: inferior courtiers were 
obliged to be content to adore the pur- 
ple,-by kneeling, touching the robe of 
the emperor with the right hand, and 
carrying it to the mouth. Even this 
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was thought too free; and at length 
they saluted the emperor at a distance, 
by kissing their hands, in the same man- 
ner as when they adored the gods. 

It is superfluous to trace this in every 
country where it exists: it is practised 
in every known country in respect to 
sovereigns and superiors, even amongst 
the negroes and the inhabitants of the 
new world. Cortez found it established 
at Mexico, where more than a thousand 
lords saluted him in touching the earth 
with their hands which they afterwards 
carried to their mouths. 

Then whether the custom of saluta- 
tion is practised by kissing the hands of 
others from respect, or in bringing one’s 
own to the mouth, it is of all other cus- 
toms the most universal. M. Morin, a 
French academician, who has amused 
himself with collecting several historical 
notices of this custom, concludes, that 
this practice is now become too gross a 
familiarity, and it is considered as a 
meanness to kiss the hands of those 
with whom we are in habits of inter- 
course; and he prettily observes, that 
this custom oan be entirely lost, if 
lovers were not solicitous to preserve it 
in all its full powers.— Antiquary’s Port. 


The Selector; 
AND 
LITERARY NOTICES OF 
NE/'V WORKS. 


MR. GALT’S LIFE OF LORD BYRON. 


Tue plan of this work essentially differs 
from all other biographies of England’s 
last illustrious Poet. Mr. Galt has, to 
quote his preface, confined himself “as 
much as practicable, consistent with the 
end in view, to an outline of his Lord- 
ship’s features—a substratum only of 
the general mass of his character.’’— 
The incidents of what Mr. Galt’s pub- 
lisher would call the personal life of 
Lord Byron, are, to borrow another 
technical term, kept under, and the 
mind of the poet is thus made to form 
the most prominent portion of the work 
before us. The design, it will be ad- 
mitted, is an excellent one; yet we are 
disposed to question the fulness of its 
execution ; and we confess. ourselves to 
have risen from the perusal of Mr.'Galt’s 
volume with much less satisfaction than 
his preface led us to anticipate. Its 
force, however, consists in the analytical 
portions—by which we mean, such pas- 
sages as include “his Lordship’s intel- 
lectual features,” or the identification 
of his literary productions with: the 
workings of his master-mind; and, if 
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these inquiries do not develope much 
metaphysical acumen on the part of the 
biographer, it must be recollected that 
he has written for the public, or, as the 
name of the Series to which this volume 
belongs, for the nation. * 

We have noted pretty extensively from 
the above portion. Thus— 


ENGLISH BARDS AND SCOTCH RE- 
VIEWERS, 


“ Av the time when Byron published 
the satire alluded to, he had obtained no 
other distinction than the college repu- 
tation of being a clever, careless, dissi- 
pated student. But his dissipation was 
not intense, nor did it ever become ha- 
bitual. He affected to be much more 
so than he was; his pretensions were 
moderated by constitutional incapacity. 
His health was not vigorous; and his 
delicacy defeated his endeavours to show 
that he inherited the recklessness of his 
father. He affected extravagance and 
eccentricity of conduct, without yielding 
much to the one, or practising a great 
deal of the other. He was seeking no- 
toriety; and his attempts to obtain it 
gave more method to his pranks and 
follies than belonged to the results of 
natural impulse and passion. He evinced 
occasional instances of the generous spi- 
rit of youth; but there was in them 
more of ostentation, than of that discri- 
mination which dignifies kindness, and 
makes prodigality munificence. Nor 
were his attachments towards those with 
whom he preferred to associate charac- 
terized by any nobler sentiment than 
self-indulgence ; he was attached, more 
from the pleasure he himself received in 
their society, than from any reciprocal 
enjoyment they had with him. As he 
became a man of the world, his early 
friends dropped from him; although it 
is evident, by all the contemporary re- 
cords of his’ feelings, that he cherished 
for them a kind, and even brotherly, 
affection. This secession, the common 
effect of the new cares, hopes, interests, 
and wishes, which young men feel on 
entering the world, Byron regarded as 
‘something analogous to desertion ; and 
the notion tainted his mind, and irri- 

* Mr. Galt's volume forms the first of Mr. 
Colburn’s new Library, now called the National, 
but originally announced as the Library of Ge- 
neral Knowledge. By the way, Mr. Murray, 
about four years since, announced the National 
Library, then intended to be under the superin- 
tendeuce of the present able editor of the Li- 
-brary of Entertaining Knowledge. Mr Colburn 
thought the “ General Knowledge” might clash 
with the Useful and Entertaining: in a com. 
mercial point of view, he was right ; otherwise 
no works more intrinsically differ in contents 
and general character than the Periodical Libra- 
riés now im course of publication in London. 
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tated that hereditary sullenness of hu- 
mour, which constituted an ingredient 
so remarkable in the composition of his 
more mature character.”’ 


MR. GALT’S FIRST ACQUAINTANCE. 


“¢ Ir was at Gibraltar that I first fell in 
with Lord Byron. I had arrived there 
in the packet from England, in indiffe- 
rent heulth, on my way to Sicily. I had 
then no intention of travelling; I only 
went a trip, intending to return home 
after spending a few weeks in Malta, 
Sicily, and Sardinia ; having, before my 
departure, entered into the society of 
Lincoln’s Inn, with the design of study- 
ing the law. 

“ At this time my friend, the late 
Colonel Wright, of the artillery, was 
secretary to the governor; and, during 
the short stay of the packet at the rock, 
he invited me to the hospitalities of his 
house, and among other civilities gave 
me admission to the garrison library. 

“The day, I well remember, was ex- 
ceedingly sultry. The air was sickly ; 
and if the wind was not a sirocco, it was 
a withering levanter—oppressive to the 
functions of life, and to an invalid deny- 
ing all exercise. Instead of rambling 
over the fortifications, I was, in conse- 
quence, constrained to spend the hottest 
part of the day in the library ; and while 
sitting there, a young man came in and 
seated himself opposite to me at the 
table where I was reading. Something 
in his appearance, attracted my attention. 
His dress indicated a Londoner of some 
fashion, partly by its neatness and simpli- 
city, with just so much of a peculiarity 
of style as served to show, that although 
he belonged to the order of metropolitan 
beaux, he was not altogether a common 
one. 

“TI thonght his face not unknown to 
me; I began to conjecture where I 
could have seen him; and, after an un- 
observed scrutiny, to speculate both as 
to his character and vocation. His phy- 
siognomy was prepossessing and intelli- 
gent; but ever and anon his brows 
lowered and gathered—a habit, as I 
then thought, with « degree of affecta- 
tion in it, probably first assumed for 
picturesque effect and energetic expres- 
sion; but which I afterwards discovered 


was undoubtedly the occasional scowl : 


of some unpleasant reminiscence: it 
was certainly disagreeable—forbidding ; 
but still the general cast of his features 
was impressed with elegance and cha- 
racter. 

‘At dinner, a large party assembled 
at Colonel Wright’s; among others, the 
Countess of Westmorland, with Tom 
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Sheridan and his beautiful wife ; and it 
bo. rene that Sheridan, in relating the 
local news of the morning, mentioned 
that Lord Byron and Mr. Hobhouse 
had come in from Spain, and were to 
proceed up the Mediterranean in the 
packet. He was not acquainted with 
either. 

“ On the following evening I embark- 
ed early, and soon after the two travel- 
lers came on board; in one of whom I 
recognised the visiter to the library, and 
he proved to be Lord Byron. In the 
little bustle and process of embarking 
their luggage, his lordship affected, as 
it seemed to me, more aristocracy than 
befitted his years, or the occasion ;— 
and I then thought of his singular scowl, 
and suspected him of pride and irasci- 
bility. The impression that evening 
was not agreeable, but it was interest- 
ing ; and that forehead mark, the frown, 
was calculated to awaken curiosity, and 
beget conjectures. ee 

‘Our passage to Sardinia was tardy, 
owing to calms ; but, in other respects, 
pleasant. About the third day Byron 
relented from his rapt mood, as if he 
felt it was out of place, and became 
playful, and dlagesed to contribute his 
fair proportion to the general endea- 
vour to wile away the tediousness of the 
dull voyage. Among other expedients 
for that purpose, we had recourse to 
shooting at bottles. Byron, I think, 
supplied the pistols, and was the best 
shot, but not very pre-eminently so. In 
the calms, the jolly-boat was several 
times lowered ; and, on one of those oc- 
casions, his lordship, with the captain, 
caught a ple any, Ae ed think two; 
we likewise hooked a shark, part of 
which was dressed for breakfast, and 
tasted, without relish; your shark is 
but a cannibal dainty. a Xs 

“ Had we parted at Cagliari, it is 
probable that I should have retained a 
much more favourable recollection of 
Mr. Hobhouse than of Lord Byron; 
for he was a cheerful companion, full 
of odd and droll stories, which he told 
extremely well; he was also good hu- 
moured and intelligent— altogether an 
advantageous specimen of a well edu- 
cated English gentleman. Moreover, I 
was at the time afflicted with a nervous 
dejection, which the occasional exhilara- 
tion produced by his anecdotes and col- 
lege tales often materially dissipated— 
though, for the most part, they were 
more after the manner and matter of 
Swift than of Addison. 

“Byron was, during the passage, in 
celicate health, and upon an abstemious 
regimen. He rarely tasted wine, nor 
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more than half a glass, mingled with 
water, when he did. He ate little; no 
animal food, but only bread and vegeta- 
bles. He reminded me of the goul that 
picked rice with a needle; for it was 
manifest, that he had not acquired his 
knowledge of the world by always 
dining so sparely. If my remembrance 
is not treacherous, he only spent one 
evening in the cabin with us—the even- 
ing before we came to anchor at Cag- 
liari; for, when the lights were placed, 
he made himself a man forbid ; took his 
station on the railing between the pegs 
on which the sheets are belayed and the 
shrouds, and there, for hours, sat in 
silence, enamoured, it may be, of the 
moon. All these peculiarities, with his 
caprices, and something inexplicable in 
the cast of his metaphysics, while they 
served to awaken interest, contributed 
little to conciliate esteem. He was often 
strangely rapt—it may have been from 
his genius; and, had its grandeur and 
darkness been then divulged, suscepti- 
ble of explanation ; but, at the time, it 
threw, as it were, around him the sacke 
cloth of penitence. Sitting amidst the 
shrouds and rattlings, in the tranquillity 
of the moonlight, churming an inarticu- 
late melody, he seemed almost appari- 
tional, suggesting dim reminiscences of 
him who shot the albatros. He was a 
mystery in a winding-sheet, crowned 
with a halo. ; 

“ The influence of the incomprehen- 
sible phantasma which hovered about 
Lord Byron, has been more or Jess felt 
by all who ever approached him. That 
he sometimes came out of the cloud, and 
was familiar and earthly, is true; but 
his dwelling was amidst the murk and 
the mist, and the home of his spirit in 
the abysm of the storm, and the hiding- 
places of guilt. He was, at the time of 
which I am speaking, scarcely two-and- 
twenty, and could claim no higher praise 
than having written a clever worldly- 
minded satire; and yet it was impossi- 
ble, even then, to reflect on the bias of 
his mind, as it was revealed by the 
casualties of conversation, without ex- 
periencing a presentiment, that he was 
destined to execute some singular and 
ominous purpose. The description he 
has given of Manfred in his youth, was 
of himself.”? 


PRIDE OF RANK. 


“Tue pride of rank was indeed one of 
the greatest weaknesses of Lord Byron, 
and every thing, even of the most acci- 
dental kind, which seemed to come be- 
tween the wind and his nobility, was 
repelled on the spot. I recollect having 
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some debate with him once respecting a 
pique of etiquette, which happened be- 
tween him and Sir William Drummond, 
somewhere in Portugal or Spain. Sir 
William was at the time an ambassador 
(not however, I believe, in the country 
where the incident occurred), and was 
on the point of taking precedence in 
passing from one room to another, when 
Byron stepped in before him. The ac- 
tion was undoubtedly rude on the part of 
his lordship, even though Sir William 
had presumed too far on his ribbon : to 
me it seemed also wrong; for, by the 
custom of all nations, from time imme- 
morial, ambassadors have been allowed 
their official rank in passing through 
foreign countries, while peers in the 
same circumstances claim no rank at all ; 
even in our own colonies it has been 
doubted if they may take precedence of 
the legislative counsellors. But the 
rights of rank are best determined by 
the heralds ; and I have only to remark, 
that it is almost inconceivable that such 
things should have so morbidly affected 
the sensibility of Lord Byron; yet they 
certainly did so, and even to a ridiculous 
degree. On one occasion, when he 
lodged in St. James’s-street, I recollect 
him rating the footman for using a dou- 
ble knock in accidental thoughtlessness. 

<‘ These little infirmities are, how- 
ever, at most only calculated to excite a 
smile; there is no turpitude in them, 
and they merit notice but as indications 
of the humour of character. It was his 
lordship’s foible to overrate his rank, to 
grudge his deformity beyond reason, 
and to exaggerate the condition of his 
family and circumstances. But the alloy 
of such small vanities, his caprice and 
feline temper, were as vapour compared 
with the mass of rich and rare ore which 
constituted the orb and nucleus of his 
brilliancy.”’ 

Mr. Galt, in his Preface, notices the 
curious genealogical fact of a baton 
sinister being in the escutcheon of the 
Byrons of Newstead. “ Lord Byron,” 
observes he, “in his pride of birth, does 
not a pear to have been aware of this 
stain.’ 


THE GIAOUR. 


“Ir would be to neglect an important 
occurrence, not to notice that during the 
time when he was at Athens alone, the 
incident which he afterwards imbodied 
in the impassioned fragments of ‘the 
Giaour came to pass; and to apprize 
the reader that the story is founded on 
an adventure which ‘happened to him- 
self—he was, in fact, the cause of the 
girl being condemned, and ordered to be 
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sewn up in a sack and thrown into the 
sea. 

“One day, as he was returning from 
bathing in the Pireeus, he met the pro- 
cession going down to the shore to exe- 
cute the sentence which the Waywode 
had pronounced on the girl; and learn- 
ing the object of the ceremony, and who 
was the victim, he immediately inter- 
fered with great resolution ; for, on ob- 
serving some hesitation on the part of 
the leader of the escort to return with 
him to the governor’s house, he drew a 
pistol and threatened to shoot him on 
the spot. The man then turned about, 
and accompanied him back, when, partly 
by bribery and entreaty, he succeeded in 
obtaining a pardon for her, on condition 
that she was sent immediately out of 
the city. Byron conveyed her to the 
monastery, and on the same night sent 
her off to Thebes, where she found a 
safe asylum.”’ 

PUFFING. 


“‘ ALTHOUGH few men were more un- 
der the impulses of passion than Lord 
Byron, there was yet a curious kind of 
management about him which showed 
that he was well aware how much of 
the world’s favour was to be won by it. 
Long before Childe Harold appeared, it 
was generally known that he had a poem 
in the press, and various surmises to 
stimulate curiosity were circulated con- 
cerning it: I do not say that those were 
by his orders, or under his directions, 
but on one occasion I did fancy that I 
could discern a touch of his own hand 
ina a oka in the Morning Post, in 
which he was mentioned as having re- 
turned from an excursion into the in- 
terior of Africa; and when I alluded to 
it, my suspicion was confirmed by his 
embarrassment.”’ 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


Spirit of Discovery. 


NOTES ON ECLIPSES.. 
(Concluded from page 196.) 


523 B.c., July 16th.—An eclipse of 
the moon, which was followed by the 
death of Cambyses. 

502 B. c., November 19th.— An eclipse 
of the moon, succeeded by the slanghter 
of the Sabines, and the death of Vale- 
rius Publicola. 

478. B. c.—When Xerxes undertook 
his expedition against Greece, in march- 
ing from Sardis, an eclipse of the sun 
took place, which so terrified the army, 
from its being considered an ill omen of 
their success, that Pytheas, who had a 
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son in the army, entreated of Xerxes 
that he might be dismissed; which 
Xerxes not:only refused, but ordered 
the young man to be cut asunder, the 
two parts of his body to be fixed up, 
and the army to march between them. 

463 B.c., April 30th.—An eclipse of 
the sun. The Persian war, and the 
falling off of the Persians from the 
Egyptians. 

431 B. c., April 25th.—An eclipse of 
the moon. A great famine at Rome. 
A plague over all the known world. 

13 p.c., August 27th.—When Ni- 
cias, the Athenian general, had resolved 
to quit-Sicily with his army, and every 
thing was ready for embarkation, there 
happened an eclipse of the moon, at 
which he was so alarmed, that he de- 
layed his departure until it was too late ; 
the consequence of which was, the loss 
of his army and the death of himself. 

394 B.c., August 14th.—An eclipse 
of the sun. The Persians beaten by 
Conon in a sea-engagement. 

168 B. c., June 2Ist.—A total eclipse 
of the moon. The next day, Perseus, 
King of Macedonia, was conquered by 
Paulus Emilius, This eclipse was also 
observed at Rome, and predicted by Q. 
Sulpitius Gallus. 

Seneca, who was born about the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, relates 
from Posidonius, that during an eclipse 
of the sun, a comet was seen, which had 
before been invisible by being near that 
luminary. 

It is by a lunar eclipse that a mistake 
has, been found in the Christian era; for 
it is well known that Christ was born 
when Herod was King of Judea; and 
Josephus affirms, that just before the 
death of this Herod, there was an eclipse 
of the moon, on the night between the 
12th and 13th of March; but it has 
been clearly proved that this eclipse hap- 
pened on the fourth year before what is 
considered the Christian era ; wherefore 
this era ought to be carried buck three 
years at least. 

The darkness that occurred at our 
Saviour’s crucifixion, and which conti- 
nued three hours, cannot be attributed 
to an eclipse of the sun, the Passover 
being kept at the time of full moon: 
had even the two luminaries been in 
conjunction, the darkness could only 
have lasted four or five minutes, owing 
to their apparent diameters being so 
nearly equal. Dionysius, a judge of 
Areopagus, being at Heliopolis, and 
observing this preternatural phenome- 
non, cried out, that “ Nature was either 
dissolving, or the God of Nature suffer- 
ing.’ He afterwards embraced the 
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Christian faith, end suffered martyrdom 
for the truth of it. 

A. D. 14.—A total eclipse of the moon, 
which terrified the Roman troops, and 
prevented a revolt. 

a.p. 59, April 50th.—An eclipse of 
the sun. This is reckoned among the 
prodigies, on account of the murder of 
Agrippinus by Nero. 

A. D. 237, April 12th.—A total eclipse 
of the sun, This was considered to be 
a sign that the reign of the Gordiani 
would not continue long. A sixth per- 
secution of the Christians. 

A. D. 306.—An eclipse of the sun. 
The stars were seen, and, the Emperor 
Constantius died. 

A. D. 840, May 4th.—A dreadful 
eclipse of the sun. Lewis the Pious died 
within six months after it. 

A.D. 1009.—An eclipse of the sun. 
Jerusalem taken by the Saracens. 

A. D. 1133, August 2nd.—A terrible 
eclipse of the sun. The stars were vi- 
sible, A schism in the church occa- 
sioned by there being three Popes at 
one time. 

A. D. 1140, March 20th. —A total 
eclipse of the sun visible at London, 
Dr. Halley remarks, that though there 
are necessarily twenty-eight central 
eclipses of the sun at some part or other 
of the globe in eighteen years, and that 
no fewer than eight of these pass over 
the parallet of London, three of which 
are total with continuance,—yet from 
the great variety of elements whereof 
the calculus of eclipses .consists, it has 
so happened that since March 20th, 
1140, there had not heen a total eclipse 
of the sun visible at London, although 
the shadow of the moon has often passed 
over other parts of Great Britain. 

A.D. 1191, June 22nd.—A very large 
solar eclipse in England. The true sun 
was seen dimly, with an apparent one, 
but very much obscured. : 

A. Dp. 1493.—Christopher Columbus 
was driven on the island of Jamaica, 
where he was in the greatest distress 
for want of provisions, and refused any 
assistance from the inhabitants; on 
which he threatened them with a plague, 
and told them that in token of it there 
should be an eclipse ; which accordingly 
fell on the day he had foretold, and so 


terrified the barbarians, that they strove 


who should be the first in bringing him 
all sarts of provisions, throwing them at 
his feet and imploring his forgiveness. 
One of the strongest proofs against 
the veracity of Bryce, the Abyssinian 
traveller, was connected with a lunar 
eclipse. In recording his observations of 
it, he describes the shadow as having 
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advanced some way upon the disc of the 
moon, at a time when, by calculation, 
the luminary was several degrees below 
the horizon, and did not rise till the 
middle of the eclipse. Bruce’s general 
truth has, however, been confirmed by 
all later travellers. 

The celebrated Bode, author of the 
Celestial Atlas, and other excellent 
works, was conversing with Professor 
Encke, on the 23rd of November, 1826, 
relative to the — of the sun, of the 
29th of that month, when he was sur- 
prised by death. 

The eclipses which happened about 
the time of the Creation are little more 
than half way of their ethereal circuit : 
it will be 4,000 years before they enter 
the earth any more. 

A catalogue of eclipses was calcu- 
lated, to gratify the curiosity of the 
French king, who was anxious to know 
if a total or annular eclipse would soon 
happen, visible at Paris. From this 
calculation it appeared, that only one 
annular eclipse would occur in the nine- 
teenth century, and that it would take 
place on the 9th of October, 1847. The 
distance of the centres of the two lu- 
minaries will be only 10 sec. ; the dis- 
tance of the south limbs, 1 min. 24 sec. ; 
distance of the north limbs, 1 min. 
4 sec. 

Clavius observes, that at the total 
eclipse of 1560, the darkness at Coimbra 
was greater, or at least more striking, 
than that of night ; and the birds fell to 
the earth through terror. 

At the solar eclipse of 1699, there was 
only +3, th of the sun visible at Grips- 
wald in Pomerania; and the obscurity 
was so great, that the inhabitants could 
neither see to read nor write. Two of 
the planets, and two or three of the 
fixed stars also made their appearance. 

In 1706, at Paris, the sun was eclipsed 
nearly eleven digits ; yet, although only 
one-twelfth of the diameter was visible, 
every thing could be distinguished as 
clearly as in the fullest sunshine. 

The sky an azure field displayed— 

*Twas sun-light sheathed, and gently charm‘d, 

Of all its sparkling rays disarm’d, 

And as in slumber laid ; 

Or something night and day between, 

Like moonshine— but the hue was green. 

The grand eclipse of the 22nd of 
April, 1715, presented most interesting 
phenomena ; it was observed, -and mi- 
nutely detailed, by Dr. Halley: his 
description of it is said to be the best 
that astronomical history affords of this 
species of phenomenon. During the 
greatest obscuration, the planets Ju- 
piter, Mercury, and Venus, and not 
fewer than twenty of the fixed stars, 
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were visible; so that the sky appeared 
as starry as during the night of a full 
moon. An observer at Zurich says, 
‘¢ that the birds went to roost, the bats 
came out of their holes, and the fishes 
swam about; a sensation of cold was 
experienced, and the dew fell on the 
grass.”” 

The next lunar eclipse visible in Bri- 
tain, will take place February the 26th, 
1831. Digits eclipsed 8 deg. 18 min. ; 
the moon will rise eclipsed. 

A very small solar eclipse will occur 
July the 27th, 1832; 12 min. 30 sec. 
only, of the sun’s southern limb will be 
concealed. 

A great solar eclipse, visible in Eng- 
land, will take place the 15th of May, 
1836, when 11 deg. 18 min. will be 
covered. 

Another considerable eclipse of the 
sun will occur the 15th of March, 1858, 
when J1 deg. 30 min. will be hidden. 

A still more remarkable eclipse of 
the sun will take place the 19th of Au- 
gust, 1887, when the whole of the disc 
will be covered excepting 2 min. 

A total eclipse, without continuance, 
will occur the 3rd of February, 1916. 
The apparent diameters will coincide, 
and, for an instant, there will be a total 
concealment of the sun’s light. This 
eclipse will be the greatest that will be 
visible in England till after the year of 
our Lord 2000.—Literary Gazette. 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Budblic Journals. 


A SERIES OF STANZAS ON TOBACCO. 


NO. I, 


Faienp of the friendless,—philanthropic weed! 
On rich and poor alike thy balm bestowing, 
In humble clay, or richest hookah glowing, 

Blest be thy tillage, fruitful be’thy seed ; 

lu happier days from all vile duty freed; 

Light be the turf upon the honoured grave 
Of him who bore thee o’er the Western wave ; 

Deathless in fame, if this his only deed ; 

Immortal RateicH! were Potatoes not, 

Could grateful Ireland e’er forget thy claim ? 

“‘ Were all thy proud historic deeds forgot,” 
That blend thy memory with Eliza’s fame ; 

Could England’s annals in oblivion rot, 
Tosacco would enshrine and consecrate thy 

name. 


NO. II, 


Let Eastern nightingales, as poets sing, 

*¢ Die of a rose in aromatic pain ;” 

Let Moore take up the imitative strain, 
And deck with Persian flowers his dulcet string ; 
It sickens me to read of endless Spring, 

And flowers that seem alike to bud and blow, 

Beneath the Summer’s sun and Winter's snow, 
Heaping their sweets on Zephyr’s weary wing, 
Doubtless, such odours most delicious are 

To votaries of heaven-born Poesy ; 


























But to my senses more congenial far 
(Howe ’er degrading such confession be) 
Th’ aroma mouuting from a mild cigar, 
Choose worthless flowers who will; Havan- 
nah’s weed fur me. 
No. II. 
On many a foreign shore, in many a scene 
Of beauty, wonder, peril,—seldom prest 
By wanderers from the Islands of the West,— 
The wayward footsteps of the bard have been: 
ThesS der wastes,—-Napoleon’s prison-isle,— 
Where the young Ganges leaves its native 
snows,— 
The woods and wilds where Irawady flows, — 
And where Caffraria’s dingy damsels smile : 
Weary and faint my sinking soul the while, 
But for one loved companion of my toil 
Tosacco, in my joy thou didst not flatter: 
Tosacco, from my woes thou didst not flee ; 
And Fortune to the winds her gifts may scatter, 
I shail not miss them—so she leave me thee. 


NO. IV. 


Let Dantzick boast her matchless eau-de-vie; 
Let gin, Schedam, immortalize thy name ; 
Rum and rum-shrub support Jamaica's fame ; 

Grog—toddy —punch—whate’er the mixture be ; 

Or naked dram,—sball not be sung by me. 

( sing the praises of that glorious weed, 
Dear to mankind, whate’er his race, or creed, 

Condition, colour,.dwelliug, or degree; 

From Zembla’s snows to parched Arabia's 
sands, 
Loved by all lips, and common to all hands! 

Hail, sole cosmopolite, Tonacco, hail; 

Shag, long-cut, shurt-cut, pig-tail, quid, or roll, 

Dark Negrohead, or Orinvoko pale, 

In every form congenial to the soul. 
Monthly Magazine. 





THE DENTIST AND THE COMEDIAN. 
(From the Diary of a late Physician.) 


Fripay, — 18—. <A ludicrous contre- 
tems happened to-day, which I wish I 
could describe as forcibly as it struck 
me. Mr. ——, the well-known come- 
dian, with whom I was on terms of in- 
timacy, after having suffered so severely 
from the tooth-ach, as to be prevented 
for two evenings from taking his part in 
the play, sent, under my direction, for 
Mons. ——, a fashionable dentist, then 
but recently imported from France. 
While I was sitting with my friend, en- 
deavuuring to “ screw his courage up 
to the sticking-place,’’ Monsieur ar- 
rived, duly furnished with the “ tools of 
his craft.’”?> The comedian sat down 
with a rueful visage, and eyed the den- 
tist’s formidable preparations with a 
piteous and disconcerted air. As soon 
as I had taken my station behind, for 
the purpose of holding the patient’s 
head, the gum was lanced without much 
ado: but as the doomed tooth was a 
very formidable broad-rooted molar, 
Monsieur prepared for a vigorous effort. 
He was just commencing the dreadful 
wrench, when he suddenly relaxed his 
hold, retired a step or two from his 
atient, and burst into a loud fit of 
aughter! Up started the astounded 
comedian, and with clenched fists de- 
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manded furiously, “ What the d—l he 


meant by such conduct?’’ The little 
bewhiskered foreigner, however, con- 
tinued standing at a little distance, still 
so convulsed with laughter, as to disre- 
gard the menacing movements of his 
patient; and exclaiming, “Ah, mon 
Dieu !—ver good—ver good—bien ! ha, 
ha !—Be Gar, Monsieur, you pull one 
such d— queer, extraordinaire comique 
face—Be Gar, like one big fiddle !’’ or 
word to that effect. The dentist was 
right: Mr. ——’s features were odd 
enough at all times; but, on the present 
occasion, they suffered such excruciating 
contortions—such a strange puckering 
together of the mouth and cheeks, and 
upturning of the eyes, that it was ten 
thousand times more laughable than any 
artificial distorted features with which he 
used to set Drury-Lane in a roar.—Oh 
that a painter had been present !—There 
was, on one side, my friend, standing 
in menacing attitude, with both fists 
clenched, his left cheek swelled, and 
looking as if the mastication of a large 
apple had been suddenly suspended, and 
his whole features creating a grotesque 
expression of mingled pain, indecision, 
and fury. Then there was the operator 
beginning to look a little startled at the 
robable consequences of his sally ; and, 
astly, I stood a little aside, almost suf- 
focated with suppressed laughter! At 
length, however, ’s perception of 
the ridiculous prevailed; and after a 
very hearty laugh, and exclaiming, “I 
must have looked d—d odd, I sup- 
ose !?? he once more resigned himself 
into the hands of Monsieur, and the 
tooth was out in a twinkling. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 





THE RISING GENERATION 
MARCH OF MIND. 


I am old enough to remember a great 
many things that seem never to have 
fallen in the way of the present genera- 
tion, and that, to the generation grow- 
ing on their heels, must be as far gone 
as the years before the Flood. I am old 
enough to remember the time when a 
gentleman wore the dress of a gentle- 
man, not of his groom, had the man- 
ners of good society, not of the race 
course, the gaming-table, or the green- 
room, and had the feelings of a gentle- 
man, not of the unhappy danglers on 
place or the loud-tongued yet equally 
slavish hunters after rabble applause. I 
can remember, too, the time when an 
English merchant was not a swindling 
speculator with other men’s money, but 
an honest trader; and when a public 
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man was not necessarily under strong 
suspicion of roguery. But all this im- 
plies, a long time ago; the march of 
mind is making a brilliant progress, and 
before a year or two more, we shall pro- 
bably be the most illuminated people of 
the globe. But our progress is not to 
be measured by the expertness of our 
barbers in conic sections or our green- 
grocers in the roots of equations; the 
true fruit is that exquisite refinement 
which is spreading so visibly over the 
whole surface of what were once called 
the lower orders; a class which will 
henceforth receive and deserve the name 
of the “ superfine.” 

Of this delightful delicacy, the in- 
stances that crowd upon me are too 
flattering to the hope of universal po- 
lish, not to attract the admiration of one 
who has for the last twenty years 
been puzzled by the precocious wisdom 
of the great and the little alike, and 
who, firmly believing in the proverb, as 
to setting beggars on horseback, asks 
only a year or two longer, to have full 
evidence of its being realized. 

I give you a few among the multitude 
of instances which have satisfied me, 
that the march of intellect has made the 
most irresistible progress. If they be 
more than have fallen within general ob- 
servation, let it be recollected that I 
have had my eyes open to the subject, 
and that, as Sterne says of the “ Senti- 
mental Traveller,’’ the man who looks 
about for any particular absurdity of 
mankind, will never be disappointed of 
his crop in a world of such accom- 
plished education. I throw these in- 
stances together, with a disregard of 
chronology which I am afraid may offend 
some of my heroes and heroines; but I 
am old, and I have never been fortunate 
enough to receive the illustration of even 
a Mechanics’ Institute. 

A year or two ago, on coming to town 
for a short period, I took a furnished 
house, engaged attendants, and so forth. 
My footman was a smart fellow, and I 
liked him well enough. But I was not 
sufficiently fortunate to meet his approval 
in all points. Within a week he applied 
for his discharge ; his congé, I believe he 
called it. I inquired his reason. He 
did me the honour of saying, that he 
had _no particular objection to me or my 
family, but that “ he had made it a rule 
not to live in a Azred house.’’ He finish- 
ed with an accomplished bow, and thus 
dismissed me. 

As I was staring at the full gallop of 
a stage through one of our most crowd- 
ed streets, I was terrified by the hazard 
of a young servant girl, who was croxs- 
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ing, within a few feet of this outrageous 
machine. In my terror, I roared out, 
ss Girl, take care of the coach.”— 
“ Girl,”’ said the accomplished fair one, 
indignantly, «‘I’d have you to know I 
am lady’s gentlewoman.”’ I was fool 
enough to be angry, and said—“ Jenny, 
go home and be wiser.’’— Jenny !”’ 


-retorted she, with remarkable vigour of 


tone—“ none of that nonsense, old gen- 
tleman, my name’s Henrietta Matilda !”” 

In the heat of the summer as I was 
returning from the city, I felt fatigued 
by the ascent of Holborn and called a 
coach. The driver was absent, and my 
inquiry as to the cause was answered by 
the waterman. “ Your Honour, he’s 
gone over into that there confectioner’s, 
to take his regular ice.’’ 

I was drawling homewards in one of 
those vehicles a few days afterwards, 
when its lazy motion stopped altogether. 
On putting my head out I saw my driver 
calmly quitting his throne. ‘ Only get- 
ting down to get a bottle of soda,’ was 
the explanation. 

At a dinner en famille with an old 
friend, the conversation over our wine 
was frequently interrupted by what I 
conceived the agonies of some child in 
a state of strangulation. As my friend 
was unincumbered with those delightful 
sources of all the troubles on earth, I 
expressed my surprise. ‘ Why hang 
the fellow,” said he, with some appear- 
ance of shame at the incident, * I wish 
he would take some other time for his 
foolery. I should have turned him out 
twelve months ago, but they are all the 
same in this enlightened age. The per- 

etrator of those horrid sounds is my 
footman, taking lessons in singing and 
the guitar !”’ 

A fellow seven feet high, with the 
limbs of an elephant, a first-rate speci- 
men of the coalheaver, was discharging 
some of his chaldrons in my cellar. The 
fellow’s muscular power surprised me, 
and I gave him something more than the 
usual gratuity. He thanked me, “ par- 
ticularly,’’ said he, as he deposited it 
with great care in a side pocket, “as it 
will just make up what I wanted for 
silks.”’—-« A new name for porter,” 
said I. ‘No by no means, your ho- 
nour,”’ was the reply. ‘ But after lec- 
ture, we has a ball, and the Professor 
has written up on the door—‘ No gen- 
tlemen admitted to dance, on no con- 
ditions whatever, but in silks and 
breeches.’ ”’ 

On a visit to the country, I found at 
once a professor of the new light in the 
neighbouring village, and half my ser- 
vants emigrating. From one of them, 









































a pretty innocent creature, a tenant’s 
daughter, I at length extracted the 
secret of the general move. ‘ They 
preferred the London accent, and wished 
to leave the country before their organs 
were rigidified.”’ . I scented the profes- 
sor in the phrase ; and was cruel enough 
to the march of intellect to have him 
driven out of the village. 

Crossing Grosvenor-square, I was 
followed by one of those wretched be- 
ings who volunteer sweeping the pavé. 
He had some ragged pieces of leather 
on his hand. The polite mendicant ! 
As he held it out for the penny, “Excuse 
my glove,”’ said this Chesterfield of the 
mire, 

At the inn at Devizes, I desired the 
chambermaid to get the warming-pan 
ready for my bed. ‘ We haven’t none 
of that sort now,’’ said Blouzelind, with 
manifest contempt. “In this hotel, we 
uses nothing but Panthermanticons.”’ 

“ Sir,’’ said my footman, a successor 
to the gentleman who disapproved of 
hired houses, “if I might be allowed to 
make the observation, your clothes are 
by no means what your figure would 
justify.” Voltaire remarks that “a 
compliment is a compliment in all cases, 
as a pearl is a pearl, whether we find 
it in an oyster-bed or on a beauty’s bo- 
som.”’ I demanded the fellow’s reason. 
“ The truth is, Sir,*’ said he, with a 
profoundly operatic bow, “ I don’t re- 
lish any Bniglish tailoring. There is a 
something about the foreign cut for 
me.’’—* Oh, oh,” said I, scarcely able 
to avoid the indecorum of laughing in 
the face of the man of taste, ** you 
wish me to run up a bill with Stultz; 
but I always pay ready money, and have 
no bili!s with any one.’? ‘Have no 
bills ??? murmured the fellow, with irre- 
pressible scorn. He gave warning within 
the week, and, to do him justice, I lost 
none of my silver spoons. 

Some business having led me across 
the Chamnel, and having kept me there 
until I thought that I should never get 
the snuffling of French out of my ears, 
nor the fume of the most villanous to- 
bacco on earth out of my nostrils, I 
hurried homewards with a sort of delight 
that a prisoner may feel escaping from 
the society, sight, scents, and sounds of 
a Deptford hulk. ‘ Here,’”’ thought I, 
as I sat down before my own household 
gods, drew my chair to the fire, and 
looking on an unpolluted carpet, a clear 
blaze, and a bottle of old Port, felt that 
I was at last in England again, “ here 
T am in the land of comfort and common 
sense. Here I can sit without being 
smoked into an asthma, or chattered, 
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grimaced, and grinned into an apoplexy.” 
The congratulation was interrupted by 
a prodigious double or fourfold knock at 
the hall door, which prepared me to ex- 
pect the visit of a peer at least, by its 
shattering every nerve in my frame. [ 
rose to receive my august visiter. A 
personage stately as a field marshal, was 
ushered into the room, in a magnificent 
military cloak, with a very finished speci- 
men of sleek moustache on his lip, and 
the remnant of a cigar between them. 
Having relieved himself of his super- 
abundant smoke, he, by a discharge in 
my face, addressed me; dropped a few 
sentences about nouveautés, la mode, 
and & supréme bon ton, strung like 
jewels on some of the most thorough 
English of Cheapside, and threw open 
his military caparison. The gentleman 
was my tailor’s apprentice, bringing 
home a pair of breeches. 

This was a day of general discovery. 
In my rovings through the house, left 
untenanted by the absence of my family 
in the country, I found the upper rooms 
strongly smelling of turpentine, mastic, 
and so forth ; a varnish brush lay on my 
toilet table, and a fragment of a carmine 
saucer, satisfied me that other sophisti- 
cations than my own had been going on 
there. The story was soon told. My 
cook had selected the apartment from 
its being more convenient than the 
kitchen for rouging herself without in- 
spection ; and my housemaid had select- 
ed it for its advantage of a northern as- 
pect, in the lessons which she was taking 
of an “eminent artist,”? who gave les- 
sons in oil painting and varnishing, at the 
rate of half-a-crown a-piece. Opening 
a closet, which I had fitted up as a small 
study, with my best books, and from 
which I enjoyed a prospect over Hyde 
Park, 1 was repelled by a combination 
of odours that made me think myself on 
the other side of the Channel again. 
My coachman, a huge fellow from 
Yorkshire, had honoured it in my ab- 
sence by his company. To this spot the 

hilosopher of hay and oats was in the 
habit of retiring to solace himself with 
copying the style of Richardson’s love 
letters, of which I found several brilliant 
specimens — sketching his observations 
on the margin of Smirke’s edition of 
Don Quixote, and eating macaroni — 
of which I found a ready prepared plate, 
with a cigar burning by its side: my re- 
turn having evidently disturbed Jehu in 
his retirement. In this emergency, what 
was I to do? My servants had evidently 
so far outwalked me in “ the march,’”’ 
that it would have been the highest de- 
gree of injustice to expect their further 
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attendance. I ought indeed rather to 
have petitioned to clean the shoes and 
make the fires of such accomplished 
ersons. They had fairly “ trod on the 
eels ”? of my superiority, as the pro- 
fessors of the new art of marching so 
munificently promise ; and as the next 
tread might be on my escrutoire, or my 
neck, I made up my mind to relieve 
them of the pain of attendance on a 
being so much less intellectual than 
themselves. In the course of the next 
three hours I sent off every sage and 
siren of them all. There was a con- 
siderable reluctance on their part, for 
which I could not account at the time, 
but which gave way on my using the 
argument of a constable from the next 
office. At eleven o’clock I retired to 
my pillow, proud of my day’s work. 
But it was unhappily not to sleep. I 
was suddenly startled by a successiun of 
thunderings at my door, which left me 
only the choice of suppositions, that the 
house was on fire, or was attacked by 
robbers, or was partaking of a general 
earthquake. I ran to the window—saw 
successive arrivals of sedans, hackney 
coaches, and gentlemen wrapped in 
magnificent military cloaks. The pro- 
blem was slowly, but perfectly solved. 
My servants had invited all their fellow 
students at the Professor of Dancing’s 
Institute, to a quadrille party. The in- 
vitation was a month old ; but unluckily, 
my movements in dismissal had been too 
rapid for them to “put off’’ their 
guests. This however must now be 
done; and I gave them some invaluable 
advice from the safe distance of a second 
floor window; not unanswered, I must 
allow, by some indignant spirits, in lan- 
guage worthy of their injuries, and in 
particular by one gentleman’s gentleman, 
who acquainted me that but for his de- 
spising me, he should send a friend to 
insist ‘ on satisfaction.’’ 
Monthly Magazine. 


Tye Gatherer. 


A pper up of d trifies. 
SHAKSPEARE. 








A QUEEN DOING PENANCE. 

In 1626, Henrietta Maria, Queen of 
Charles I., was compelled by her priests 
to take a walk by way of penance, to 
Tyburn. What her offence was (says 
Whitelock) we are not told ; but Charles 
was so disgusted at this insolence, that 
he soon after sent them, and all her 
majesty’s French servants out of the 
kingdom. JR. S. 
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SPICY PROFITS. 
In the third voyage of the Company to 
the East Indies, one of the ships, the 
Consent, of 115 tons, sailed from the 
Thames in March 1607, and procured a 


cargo of cloves. 


£2,948. 15s. and they were sold for 


£36,287. 


A LIVELY DEBATE. 
In the senate-house at Barbadoes, the 
members drink punch. On one occasion, 
when Pinckard, the traveller was there, 
two persons suddenly appeared with a 
large bowl and a two quart glass filled 
with punch and sangaree. These were first 
presented to the speaker, who after dip- 
ping deep into the bowl, passed it among 


the members. 


forgotten, as it was considered to be 

correctly in order for strangers to join 

in this part of the debate. Q. 
AN OUTLINE. 

WueEn the Duke de Choiseul, who was 


a remarkably 


came to London to negotiate a 

Charles Townshend being asked whether 

the French government had sent the 

preliminaries of a treaty, answered, “ he 

did not know, but they had sent the 

outline of an ambassador.’? 

FREDERICK THE GREAT AND THE 

WITTY DOCTOR. 


Dr. Bai Liies 


the King of Prussia, on account of his 
great knowledge and experience. 
king telling him, on his being introduced 
to him, he must certainly have killed a 
great number of persons in the course 
of acquiring his experience, the physi- 
cian is said to have answered, “ pas tant 
que votre majesté.”’ 
pened not to displease, and the doctor 
continued in favour with the king to 
the time of his death. 


LINES BY 


‘6 OUT OF THE 


In the year 1125, the frost was so in- 
tense, that the eels were forced to leave 1 
the waters, and were frozen to death in 


the meadows. 


GEORGE MORLAND, 
On a Picture of a Calm at Sea. 
Cato sea is like a silvery lake, 

On its smooth face the vessel glides 
Gently, as if it feared to wake, 
The slumber of the sleeping tides. 
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